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Clatsop County, Oregon 


Welcomes You 


4 mee ee ee 
= iy +4 : 


Lewis & Clark 
Sesquicentennial 


Celebration 
August 20—28, 1955 


ACH, HAMMOND, 


HART and SEASIDE 


This Folder 10c 
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More th 
1an 1400 participated in the b 
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getling their 


40 men serv 


of the county 


es of the close of the 
Regatta and the 
Sesquicenten- 

in the sur 
pictures. Richt, chil- 
mind the waits 
Regatta- 


rounding 
dren didn't 
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Dappled sun and shadow from the tall firs and rustling vine maples of the 
Bistoric fort grounds formed a perfect spot for the thousands of picnickers 
Who attended the elk barbecue, given by the Clatsop county granges, prior 


to the dedication of Fort Clatsop Sunday. Indian tepees of the Celilo tribe, 


pitched beside the restored fort, added an appropriate note of atmosphere to 
the scene. 


Thousands Attend 


Fort Clatsop Veaicauiuis 


SS Seaman 


An example of the colorful regalia that was rampant at the 
fort dedication Sunday is shown here with Gen. William 
Dean, Korean war hero, and admiral of the 1955 Regatta, 
center, Chief Tommy Thompson, 101, of the Celilo Indians 
front row, and behind Gen. Dean, in 1805 army captain's 
uniform, Meriwether Lewis, descendant of the intrepid ex- 
plorer. 


Gates of Fort Clatsop open as the 186th infantry regiment of 


Oregon's national ¢ I i j 
. . > 5 ard tile oul, following their precision 
marching, including the difficult “suicide drill, during the 


ort de , f > ‘ 
f dedication, for which they were the official color guard, 


LEWIS! AND CLARK'S CONTRIBUTION TO 


OF THE LOWER COLUMB 
By Blan /*y 4 


Panne 


LEWIS AND CLARK SESQUL ENTENNIAL 


is) d Fell torians: 
Governor Patterson, Distinguished Guests, and Fellow Astorians 


+ hefore * 
It affords me great pleasure to be chosen to speak Oe.ore you 


on this memorable occasion. 


More than one-half century ago, four young, growing Astoria 
youths - amongst whom was your distinguished Vice Chairman of this 
Sesquicentennial - decided they would enjoy an early spring picm 
so with packed lunches, a rickety old carry~-all, and a not-too-robust 
horse we struck out from Astoria and headed for Olney. A short 
distance out from that hamlet we came to a beautiful fenced tract 
of land, then owned by the Booth Packing Company interests. Picking 
a site within said enclosure that was surrounded by spring-budded 
maple trees, we proceeded to build a fire - Boy-Scout-like - over 
which to cook our bacon, eggs and coffee. We were well along on 
this project when, all of a sudden, a booming woice sounded out from 
an adjacent thicket, "Who in Hell gave you a permit to build a fire 
and picnic here?" No one had, of course, for we thought wm wre well 
into the wilderness as Olney, to four youths in those days, was a 
long way from Astoria - especially when reached by one-horse shay. 
The thought never dawned upon us that we were trespassers, Well, we 
were unceremoniously kicked out, but not before we were told to put 


out our fire with water obtained f Varuna ? oe . . 
wd from Young's River, a half-mile away - 


or stand trial and be prosecuted in court, 


Where to zo now was a problem. Memory fails me as to which 
om of us suggested that we back-track from Olney and picnic at 
this historic site upon which we are now gathered; that is exactly 
what we did, but not until we were thoroughly drenched enroute by 
one of those heavy rains so constantly referred to by lewis and Clark 


in their journals while they wre domiciled here. 


Of course, this arva at the time of our picnic was pretty much 
of an over-growm thicket. We were soon able to find, however, 
several open meadow-like spots, ome of which we chose and started to 
picnic all over again. Mear where we built our fire stood an old 
and immense much-decayed Douglas fir stump, which, because of its 
sise, intrigued all of us youths. My many future mature years of 
research regarding the Lewis and Clark journey, especially with 
regard to the contributions they made to natural history of this 
area, have led me to believe that this old Douglas fir stump was the 
remnant of the table that Lewis and Clark had used while here at 
Port Clatsop. It will be recalled their journals state that this 
Douglas fir, after being felled, was too large a stump to be worked 
out, so it was left unmolested where it had grown and served as 8 
table top for Lewis and Clark within the confines of Fort Clatsop. 

T recall each one of us so believed this to be the table at the time, 
{nasmuch as each of us took a piece of it as a souvenir. While it is 
much decayed, I still have that piece of stump somewhere among my 


many natural history specimens. 


It is peculiar how one's life works out and the part Dame Fate 
seems to play in it. Here I find myself some 50 years later, 


honored by standing before you near an old boyhood picnic spot - 


. " . ; mn 
in the intervening years having chosen my life's avocation in the 


field of natural history. All of this makes possible a brief 
resume of the subject your distinguished Sesquicentennial Committee 


has given me - "Lewis' and Clark's Contribution to the Natural History 


of the Lower Columbia River Area." 


So I shall now delve into their major toological discoveries 
made here and in the surrounding areas during the close of 1806 until 


their departure, March 1806, 


It will be recalled when these explorers reached the Lower 
Columbia and during their stay here they witnessed the fall, winter 
and spring migrations of all our main North American species of 
migratory waterfowl, mentioning among these the immense flock of 
swans (a bird near extinction in this area), geese and ducks, 

They and their fellow co-workers were probably the first Americans 


to so record. 


Also they were the first Americans to inform the world regarding 
that subspecies of elk, the forest dwelling form which was finally 
described by the late Dr. C. Hart Mariam on December 18, 1897, and 


~ 


named for the late distinguished Theodore Roosevelt - hence our native 
elk in these parts have since become known as the Roosevelt elk. 


This animal was the main source of meat supply for the occupants of 


Fort Clatsop. I have often been intrigued about the numerous elk 
killings made while the explorers wre here, for between December 1, 
1865, and March 20, 1806, the Lewis and Clark hunters killed in 
this area 131 elk, together with 20 deer, from which they had made 
338 pairs of moccasins from the elk hides for use on their return 
journey. At this point, it will be of interest to know there was 
published in Scribner's Magazine for June 190) the ground plan of 
this Fort that William Clark had traced upon the rough elkskin cover 
of his field book. This came to light either at the close of the 19th 
or beginning of the present century among the newly-discovered 

lewis and Clark records made at that time. The first killing of 
these elk on the Lower Columbia appears to have been made in our 
present John Day River area above Tongue Point, as the main party 
was awaiting on Tongue Point the return of Merriwether lewis, who 
had gone down further south and west to locate this spot. This was 
followed by two earlier elk killings near present Point Adams, 

The bulk, however, were taken apparently on the surrounding areas of 
present Astoria, the Young's River section, and along the bottom 
lands between this Fort and Seaside, especially along the old Salt 


Cairns trail leading from here. 


Most every student of Western America well knows the part the 
sea otter played in the exploratory work of the Pacific coastal 
waters, and the keen competition that was fostered for its fur by 
the various Eastern American, English and Russian interests so they 


could obtain the maximum quantities of this diamond of the fur species. 


- - e4 4 in the 
Lewis and Clark apparently saw it for the first time in 


, ; own t iver below 
waters of the Lower Columbia as they canoed down the rive 


aring th 
The Dalles. However, it was not until they were exploring the 
Washington side of the Lower Columbia near Chinook, on the 2lst of 


, a 7 y4 by ” rso 
November, 1805, that they spotted a sea otter skin covering the person 


. : — = y _ ‘fared 
of one Chinook Indian. Struck by its beauty, hese explorers oliere 


every inducement in trade for the skin, but without success wi th 


anything they were able to offer. It appeared the crux of the situa- 


tion was that the possessor of the sea otter skin would listen te 
nothing but a trade involving blue beads, The captains were short 
on these as they had left the East with not nearly enough of them for 
trade. As a last resort they succeeded in inducing Sacajawea to 

hand over a belt decorated with the mich desired blue beads, which 


she was wearing on her person. So the swap was consummated, 


(Display the otter specimens, with a brief account 


of the sea otter's beauty, its wearing quality 


. 


9 OCs, 


where found now, and the numbers, ) 


Probably the most interesting contribution the Lewis and Clark 


a4 L 


party made to natural history was made the preceding day, November 2 . 


186, while ex»loring 10 miles north of Cape Disappointment, and again 


on March 16, 1806 this immediat a ' . 
, » in S immediate area where we now stand, shortly 


before they abandoned Fort Clatsop to return East. Be fore displaying 


the specimen of this now almost extinct bird, the California Condor 
+ MA , 


it will be of interest to digress briefly, and in so doing I quote 


from the Harry Harris account published in January 19): 


"The record begins with respect to this bird with the published 
diary of a barefoot Carmelite friar, Fr. Antonio de la Ascension, who 
in 1602, from the tossing deck of a tiny Spanish ship, captained by 
Sebastian Viscaino, observed on a California beach the stranded 
carcass of a huge whale (conceivably and probably) surrounded by 
a cloud of ravenous condors. Here indeed is material with which to 
stir the most dormant imagination; civilized man for the first time 
beholding the greatest volant bird recorded in human history, and 
not merely an isolated individual or two, but an immense swarm rending 
at their food, shuffling about in crowds for a place at the gorge, 
fighting and slapping with their great wings at their fellows, 
pushing, tugging at red meat, silently making a great commotion, 
and in the end stalking drunkenly to a distance with crop too heavy 
to carry aloft, leaving space for others of the circling throng to 


descend to the feast! 


"In the 167 years following Vizcaino's successful voyage, 
Spain made no further attempt to explore upper California, and not 
until 1769 were expeditions by both land and sea sent north from New 
Spain with a view to colonizing favored regions, notably on San Diego 
and Monterey bays. It is likely that no white men were within the 
range of the species during this long interval, save possibly the 
Russians on the north, about which nothing certain has been traced, 
and the Jesuit missionary explorers in lowr California, whose numerous 


and scattered documents have yielded nothing larger than a Turkey Buzzard. 


% n , t 
"No American had brought back any concrete evidence that an 


- } 
Pacific coast up until 
unknown vulture of immense size existed on the Paciisc Co 


: i . Jefferson 
the time when lewis and Clark wre sent out by President velter 


: +* aa Pure § A 
to discover what lay beyond the headwaters of the great Purchase. . 
was the custom then, the government allowed its explorers, 4s part 
ublic 


of their reward, the privilege of being first to realize on tle 
demand for their narrative. Lewis and Clark were in no hurry to 
accept this privilege. Instead, Patrick Gass, a sergeant in their 
command, was permitted to publish the first authentic information 

on the epochal exploration and his book contains the first account 
of the California Condor published in the United States, [It will 

be recalled that besides the journals kept by lewis and Clark, others 
were written by Ordway, Floyd, Whitehouse and Frazer, Frazer's has 
been lost; Ordway's disappeared for nearly a century]. The first 


[Gass] edition, a small duodecimo of only 262 pages, printed in 18C7, 


has long ago become a collector's item of stiff price and great rarity, 


as most copies were worn out by much handling, However, the book has 
been reprinted time and again, and the text is easy of access, The 


following notes have been culled from this issue: 


" "Wednesday 20th (November, 1805, mouth of Columbia River). 
They (Capt. Clark and party] killed a remarkably large buzzard, of 
a species different from any I had seen. It was 9 feet across the 


4 


wings, and 3 feet 10 inches from the bill to the tail. 


" "Sunday 16th (March, 1806, winter quarters about 30 miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia River]. Yesterday while I was absent, 
getting our meat home, one of the hunters killed two vultures, the 
largest fowle I have ever seen. I never saw such as these except 


on the Columbia River and the seacoast. 


" "Friday 28th (March, 1506, Deer Island, Columbia River]. 
When our men went for the deer, they found that the fowls had devoured 


four of the carcasses entirely, except the bones.' " 
> ; 


Finally, we come to that small creature often referred to as 
the mountain beaver, or by the Indian name "Sewellel." This animal 
is not to be confused with the larger beaver of the historic fur 
trade. The specimen herewith dis-layed was collected at Astoria by 
the late Dr. A. K. Fisher in 1897. Few remained in these parts 
during my boyhood, but I succeeded in trapping several during my 
youth in remote areas back of Astoria along the old pipeline leading 
to Bear Creek. The lad in those days who was lucky enough to do so 
became the kingpin in his boyhood gang. This creature prefers timber 
country in the gulches and ravines where there is considerable moisture 


and a dense growth of vegetation. 


Lewis and Clark found the skins of the mountain beaver in general 
use for fur robes and blankets among the Lower Columbia Indians. 
Later, in 1827, David Douglas, the noted botanist for whom the Douglas 
fir is named, likewise noted it among the Indians in the garments they 
wore. Still later, about 1860, Suckley, the naturalist, saw them used 


for clothing. The skin is strong and light, and when prime, possesses 


a oe © 20 chek ant 
a neutral brown color. It is well-suited for linings of light ouver 


vyarmentse 


While north of Cape Disappointment, Clark described 


; ; ‘ +) ‘ « r inal 
by the hunters with him. This description is the first or ol inal 
description of the Columbian Black-Tailed Deer. 

Lewis and Clark wre the first to mention our near-extinct large 
brown wolf, called Lalo by the Clatsop Indians, and in the Chinook 


jargon was spelled "leloo." This large timber wolf held out on 
Clatsop plains as a part of its coastal range until 1887, some 
years after the explorers stay here. These coastal wolves used elk 


= 


trails as their travelways, They were mentioned by Peter Corney as 
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committing depredations on the goats and vig 
Astoria written in 1817. This animal, often dubbed the "wolf of 


Lewis and Clark" is now practically extinct in its former range of 


forested areas in British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and California, 


In concluding this resume, the allotted time for it has permitted 
only a few of the highlights of the main jutstanding natural history 
discoveries that were made in this area by lewis and Clark and their 
soldier-mechanic-hunters. No more fitt ng tribute of these intrepid 
men, our first Americans, is better given than that which has been 
stated by the late Theodore Roosevelt, himself a world renowned 
naturalist, when he wrote in his book "The Winning of the West” 


follows: 


"They were men without any pretensions to scientific learning, 


but they were singularly close and accurate ol 


servers. Few explorers 


who did and saw so much that was actually mw have written of their 


wee 


deeds with such quiet absence of boastfulness and have drawn their 


description with such complete freedom from exaggeration." 


Friends, this appearance before you and speaking to you 


_ 


on this 


historic spot, as well as the return to the picnic grounds of those 


lights of my 39 years of official life as a biologist in the 
natural history. I am greatly indebted to your Committee in 
my presence here and deeply appreciative of my own immediate 


Ae 


in the Fish and Wildlife Service, together with Secretary of 


four Astoria youths of some 50 years ago, has been one of the high- 


field of 
requesting 
superiors 


the 


Interior Douglas McKay, in authorizing my being here. I thank you 
Ys 


all so very much, 


10 
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y Standing Room 


Even standing room was 
scarce Sunday at the dedica- 
tion of Historic Fort Clatsop. 
Above, visitors of all ages 
stand as Jack W. Peterson 
sings “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Dedication speech was 
by Gov. Paul L, Patterson and 
main address was by Stanley 
P. Young, noted naturalist and 
member of the US Interior 
department. 


Many Attend 
Dedication 


Of New Fort 
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Welcomes You 


Lewis & Clark 
Sesquicentennial 


Celebration 
August 20—28, 1955 


Av 
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This Folder 10c 


Lewis an ark 


Sesquicentennial 


Celebration 
August 20—28, 1955 


ASTORIA, HAMMOND, WARRENTON, SEASIDE, 
GEARHART AND CANNON BEACH 


General Headquarters and Information: 419 Com- 

mercial Street in Astoria Telephones 90 and 136 

and Chamber of Commerce in Seaside—Telephone 42 

For Additional Information Ask any Sesquicentennial 
Information Booth. 


A souvenir of your visit to the Lewis and Clark 
Sesquicentennial is available to all visitors. 


This souvenir is an exact duplicate cast from 
the same dies as the Grade I Medal presented 
by Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark to the most important Indian Chiefs they 
encountered on their explorations. Today. 150 
years later, this same token is being presented 
to patrons who by their contributions are mak 
ing the Lewis and Clark Celebration possible. 
These medals are now on display in all of the 
five towns within Clatsop County 


Jefferson Peace Medals are available only to 
patrons of the Lewis and Clark Sesquicentennial 


Celebration. Patronages may be obtained by 
peying for each $10.00 to the Lewis and Clark 
Sesquicentennial Committee. Astoria, Oregon 
These patr rge ry be purct ed at Sesqi 

cent Headquarte 419 mmercial St 
Astor r t ink Ast ind Seaside 


General Day by Day Schedule 


of Events 


Saturday, August 20 
Astoria Regatta and Opening 


Sesquicentennial Events 


> . " " ‘ st 


1:00—4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Naval ves- 
sels moored at the Foot of 11th Street and 10th 
Street, Astoria 
, 00 P.M Sou'wester Garden Club Flower 
5 w at Gearhart School. Silver Tea 


GRAND SESQUICEN TENNIAL-REGATTA 


4 f PM GRAND B AND JAM( IREE present- 
1 two-hour battle of the 


i by Astoria 


ps of the 
é \s a A! admission 
egatta Button, $1.50 without Regatta 
et petween 
i r 
‘ s ( March 
e1 


Sunday, August 21 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Dedication Day 


Attend the Church of Your Choice. 


Monday, August 22 


Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Seaside Day 


10:00 A.M. Auto caravan guided tour of County 
leaves from John Jacob Astor Hotel. No charge. 
10:30 A.M, & 2:30 P.M. Guided Bus Tours daily leav- 
ing from John Jacob Astor Hotel, $1.00. Fort Clat- 
sop and area 

10:30 A.M. Street Parade in Seaside 

11:30 A.M. Rededication of Lewlts and Clark Salt 
Cairn in Seaside by the Honorable Richard L. Neu- 
berger, United States Senator from Oregon 

1:00-4:30 P.M. Open House aboard US. Navy vee- 
sels moored at the Foot of Lith and l0th Street in 
Astoria 

2:00-5:00 P.M. Trails End Art Club free exhibit at 
Clubhouse in Gearhart 

9:30 P.M, Fireworks Display on the beach Just North 
of the Seaside Turnaround. No admission 


Tuesday, August 23 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Seaside Day 


10:00 A.M. Auto Caravan guided tour of County 
leaves from John Jacob Astor Hotel. No charge 
10:30 A.M. & 2:30 P.M. Guided Bus Tours daily leav- 
ing from John Jacob Astor Hotel $1.00. Fort Clat- 
sop and area 

1:00-4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Navy ves- 
sels moored at the Foot of Lith and 10th Street 
in Astoria 

2:;00—5:00 P.M. Trails End Art Club free exhibit at 
Clubhouse in Gearhart 

7:00 P.M. Ball game between Astoria and Seaside 
Game to be played at Seaside City Park. No ad- 
mission charge 

9:00 P.M. Free Street Dance (To be moved indoors 
in the event of inclement weather.) 


Wednesday, August 24 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Pioneer Day 


9:00 A.M., 12 Noon and 3:00 P.M. 2-hour Boat Ex- 
cursions on Columbia River, $1.00 for adults, 50 
for children. Leave from Johnson Drug, Warrenton, 

10:00 A.M. Auto Caravan guided tour of County 
leaves from John Jacob Astor Hotel. No Charge. 

10:30 A.M. & 2:30 P.M. Guided Bus Tours daily leav- 
ing from John Jacob Astor Hotel. $1.00, Fort Clat- 
sop and area, 

12:00—1,00 P.M, Fishermen's Beauty Contest and 
Pep Band, Main Street, Warrenton, nis Sel 

1:00 P.M. Dedication of the Marker for the Firs 
Pioneer Post Office at Astoria, 15th Street between 
Exchange and Franklin, by U.S. Representative 
Walter A. Norblad. 
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4:30 PM. Open House aboard the US. Navy 

vessels moored at the Foot of Lith and LOth Street 

in Astoria 

4:00 P.M. Open House at Point Adams Coast 

Guard Station in Hammond 

(O-—6:00 P.M. Pioneer Fashion Tea at Clatsop 

County Historical Museum 

24:00 PM. Tea and Open House at D. K. War- 
ren home in Warrenton 

200--6:00 PM. Plywood Makers Convention at 
Clateop County 4-H Fair Grounds 

25:00 P.M. Traila End Art Club Free exhibit 
at Clubhouse in Gearhart 

04:30 PM. Tour of San Juan Cannery, War- 
renton 

5:).7:00 P.M. Pioneer Salmon Bake in Hammond 

served on Spruce Boards, charge of The for adults 

and 25c for children per serving. Square dancing 

during dinner. Hammond City Center 

Guided tours at Peter Iredale, Battery Russell, 

where Japanese shelled Pacific Coast during the 

World War U 

(00 PM. Lecture by Stanley P. Young, Fish & 

Wildelife, Dept. of Interior on “Contribution of 

Lewis and Clark to Natural History of the Clatsop 

area.” Clatsop County Historical Museum 

8:30 P.M. Free Street dance in front of John Jacob 
Astor on 14th Street, Astoria 

9:00 P.M. Wigwam Dance, come as you are, admis- 

sion free, Hammond Dance Hall 


Thursday, August 25 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Cannon Beach Day 


10:00 AM. Auto Caravan guided tour of County 
leaves from John Jacob Astor Hotel. No charge 

10:30 AM. & 2:30 PM. Guided Bus Tours daily 
leaving from John Jacob Astor Hotel for Fort Clat- 
sop area. $1.00 

1:00 P.M. Free Mussel chowder feed at Cannon 
Beach. Ocean swimming 

1:00 P.M.-4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Navy 
vessels moored at the Foot of 11th Street in Asto- 
ria 

2:00 PM.—5:00 PM. Trails End Art Club free ex- 

hibit at Clubhouse in Gearhart 

6:30 PM. Pirates’ Den, on Exchange Street between 
Lith and 12th. Open til the wee small hours, (In 
Astoria) Admission free, 


— 


as 


Friday, August 26 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Pageant Day 


10:00 A.M. Auto Caravan guided tour leaves from 
John Jacob Astor Hotel. No charge. 


10:30 A.M. & 2:30 P.M. Guided Bus tours daily from 
— Jacob Astor Hotel for Fort Clatsop and area. 
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2:0) Noon Pioneer re-union on lawn of Clatsop 
County Historical Society Museum, 215-8th St. 

1:00 P._M.—4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Navy 
vessels moored at the Foot of llth and 10th Street 
in Astoria 

120 PM.—5:30 PM. Tea at Gray Memorial Chapel, 
Clatsop Plains. Visits to Pioneer Cemetery. 

270) PM.-5:00 P.M. Trails End Art Club free ex- 
hibit at Clubhouse in Gearhart 

60) PM. Pirates’s Den on Exchange Street between 
1ith and 12th. Open til the wee small hours. (In 
Astoria.) Admission Free 

7:30 P.M. Explosion of the Tonquin in Young's Bay. 
See this tremendous display at No Charge 

BO PM. Free Street Dance in front of John Jacob 
Astor Hotel on 14th Street, Astoria 


Saturday, August 27 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Jamboree Day 


100) AM. ERunning of the Barrel Pool. The barrel 
will be dropped into the Columbia River opposite 
marker 42 at 10:0) AM. When will it cross the 
Perry Range 7 ' 7 7 7 Event to be held in Astoria 

1:0) AM. Auto Caravan guided tour of county 
leaves from John Jacob Astor Hotel at no charge 

10:30 AM. &2:30 PM. Guided Bus tours daily, leav- 
ing from John Jacob Astor Hotel for Fort Clatsop 
and area. $1.10 

LO) PM.—4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Navy 
vessels moored at the Foot of Lith and 10th Street 
in Astoria 

2:00 PM.—S:) P.M. Trails End Art Club exhibit at 
Clubhouse in Gearhart 

3:00 P.M. Judging of BEARDS and INDIAN COS- 
TUMES at Turnaround in Seaside 

6:50 P.M. Pirates’ Den on Exchange Street between 
bith and 12th. Open til’ the wee small hours in 
Astoria. No charge 

§:00 P.M. Northwest Circle “8” Square Dance Jam- 
boree in Astoria Armory. 25c charge 

8:30 P.M. Free Street Dance in front of John Jacob 
Astor Hotel on 14th Street, Astoria 
Start of the Annual Salmon Derby on the Columbia 
River 


Sunday, August 28 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 


Devotional Day 


Devotional Services in all Clatsop County Churches. 
Visitors will be Welcomed at all Services. 


12:00 Noon Ex-Astorians Picnic on Lawn of Clat- 
sop County Historical Society Museum. 

1:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. Open House aboard U.S. Navy 
vessels moored at the Foot of 11th and 10th Street 
in Astoria. 

ALL DAY AKC Dog Show at Armory sponsored by 
Lower Columbia Dog Fanciers. 
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FIRST FIRSTS 
of Clatsop County, Oregon 


THE PEOPLE ; AND GOD CREATED 


FOR THEM TO SEEK AN ISCO 
IT’S WONDERS. D TO DISCOVER 


Discovery 


a report, May 11, 1792. 

e natives called it a “war canoe w 

of a great bird”; as the American hip ‘Colunne 
crossed into the estuary of The Great River of the 
West. Captain Robert Gray and his crew on this da 

became the FIRST white men to view what hereto. 
fore had been a legend. The Great River of the West 
shall henceforth be known as the Columbia. in honor 
of the staunch vessel of 212 gross tons which bore 
them here from it’s home port, Boston, Mass. 

The river immediately to the south and entering 
the estuary of the Columbia was discovered and ex- 
plored by Lieutenant Broughton of H. M. S. Chatham 
on October 21, 1792; and named in honor of Sir 
George Young of the Royal Navy, and has since 
been known as Young's Bay, and the river as Young’s 


River 
Ownership 


FIRST owners of the Oregon Country were the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, Mass; by subordinate sovereign- 
ty granted the Council of Plymouth in the year 1620 
by the King of England 


Exploration 


FIRST Americans to explore the Oregon Country 
was the party led by Captain Meriwether Lewis 
and Captain William Clark in the year 1805 

FIRST official exploring team in the history of the 
United States of America was the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 

FIRST American citheens to cross the continent were 
the members of the Lewis and Clark party 

FIRST American citizens to dwell! in the only part of 
the American Domain that was never in the pos- 
session of a foreign power were the members of the 
Lewis and Clark party 

FIRST buliding in the Oregon Country was con- 
structed by the Lewis and Clark party: FORT 
CLATSOP 

FIRST Military establishment in the Oregon Country 
was Fort Clatsop 

FIRST Christmas observed by Americans west of the 
Rocky Mountains, was observed by the Lewis and 
Clark party at Fort Clatsop, December 25, 1806 
FIRST utilization of a natural resource other than 
the timbers used in the construction of Fort Clat- 
sop, was the manufacture of salt from sea water, 
at what is now Seaside, Oregon 
The Lewis and Clark River on which Fort Clatsop 
is located was FIRST known by the Indian name 


“Ne-tul” 
Settlement 


Astoria was eatabliahed on April 15, 1411 when the 
John Jacob Astor party sailed into the estuary of 
the Columbia 
FIRST, a fur trading post named Fort Astoria in 
honor of it's founder; later to become Fort George 
by sale to the Hudson Bay Company: then Astoria 
agnin by terms in the Treaty of Ghent 
FIRST white settlement west of the Rocky Moun- 

ina. 


white settler on Clatsop Plains was Solomon 
Rrevith tm the vear 1249 Dwecendante are off Metnw 


oe ¢ Geet ewe 
es, 6 = 


me 


Cannons: Wreck of U.S.S. Shark: 
Cannon Beach 


This beach was known as Ecola for many years. 
Then in 1846 the Govt. Survey Ship, “Shark”, was 
wrecked while leaving the mouth of the Columbia 
River. These cannons from this ship washed ashore 
on this beach and the name was changed from 
Ecola to Cannon Beach. The state park north of the 
town itself, however, is still known as Ecola State 
Park, 

It could be noted here that the survivors of the 
“Shark” found their way back to Astoria, and on a 
rock near the beach of the river near the present 
site of the Astoria Chamber of Commerce, chiseled 
the story of the fate of their ship. In 1865 the bark 
“Industry” was lost, and its survivors chiseled the 
story of that shipwreck on that same rock. In later 
years a building covered the rock, but in 1922 when 
the city burned, the building covering the rock 
burned also, bareing the old landmark once more 
It was then that the Astoria Kiwanis Club paid to 
have the part of the rock with the markings, moved 
to a park-site on top of one of the hills so that all 
could view it much more readily 


Tillamook Head: 


Tillamook Head, named for the Tillamook Indians 
or “Killamox and Killamuck”, as the Lewis and 
Clark Party called them This head had to be 
crossed by the Lewis and Clark party when they 
went to view the whale. Sacajawea had served the 
party faithfully and well, never once asking for any 
particular attention for herself. When she heard, 
however, that the men were to go down to the coast 
to view the whale, she begged her husband Char- 
bonneau to ask if she might accompany them as 
she had not yet seen the ocean. This wish, of course, 
was granted; thus with litthe Pompey strapped to 
her back she was the first Indian woman outside 
of the coastal tribes to climb the head. The party 
was awed at the grandeur of the scenery they 
commanded from its crest 

Salt Cairn: Seaside 

The Captains, Lewis and Clark, felt it very neces- 
sary that they secure salt for the preservation of 
their food and hides. They instructed several of the 
men to search for a spot near the headland which 
ran out into the sea (Tillamook Head) where they 
could boll the sea water to obtain the salt. The 
Clatsop Indians who resided in Seaside in large 
numbers helped the men to find a place some 4% 
mile north of the head, to locate the cairn. Here, 
about 1 gallon of salt was secured a day. The site 
of the Salt Cairn was relocated June 9, 1900, by a 
committee of the Oregon Historical Society who 
had the testimony, among other evidence, from a 
native who had known contemporaries of the ex- 
plorera. Like Fort Clatsop, the site is now a public 


= Turn Around: Seaside 


The Turn Around ta the “End of the Trail”. This 
spot is the official ending of the Lewis and Clark 
Trail as well as the “Old Oregon Trail” The large 
map inside the circle depicts and explains this idea. 


Clatsop Plains Presbyterian 


Church: 
The Clatsop Plains Presbyterian Chureh is the 
oldest continuing Presbyterian Church west of the 
oeny Mountains, It was organised September 19, 


The Rev. Lewis Thompson, the religious 


*Ar 


ther. Thro the center ran a parade 

along tne. ‘this ‘was See tary expediton, and Fort 
tsop was the first U.S. Military Post west of a 
uis. The first Christmas celebrated by white 

- ‘“" the Northwest was celebrated here. There 
em 33 in the party including Sacajawea and her 


k the 

d very little was done to even mar 
— poo tee f until a year and half ago that the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce rededicated the spot. 
The and other community organizalions have now 


i 7 ’ his 
and Clark ferried this bay near where t 
8 + ay cnooell it to reach the “Netul” river, now 
known as the Lewis and Clark, to reach their camp- 


an Astor Column: 


411 mention the Astor Column at this point 

Bho ia coal is noted from this bridge and you may 
not have the time to go up to it. In 1926, the Great 
Northern Railroad, along with the descendants of 
John Jacob Astor, saw fit to build this monument. 
It was felt that the historic significance this area 
played in securing the Oregon Country south of the 
49th parallel for the United States, warranted its 
construction, Nowhere else within a radius of only 
12 miles has such events of national historical im- 
ance taken place. Here is depicted by sculpture 

all these events in the order in which they took. 
lace. When Captain Robert Gray, in his ship, the 

Columbia, discovered the river in May 1792, the first 
claims to this vast region were made by the U. 5 
Thomas Jefferson chose Lewis and Clark to cross 
the continent to find this great river as near as 
possible to Its source and transcend it to its mouth 
to strengthen this claim. Then in March 1811 the 
first white settlement west of the Rocky Mountains 
was built here by John Jacob Astor, a claim the 
British had to acknowledge at the end of the war 


of 1812 : 
Canneries: 


As we drive along the Astoria waterfront we notice 
the Salmon and Tuna Canneries that were built here 
Here, the finest quality of both Tuna and Salmon to 
be found anywhere, are canned 


Fort Astoria: 


We have mentioned Fort Astoria when speaking 
of the monument. This spot has been set aside to 
memorialize the first permanent white setllement 
west of the Rocky Mountains The actual fort stood 
on a point of land where the St. Mary's Hospital 
now stands This fort was the first built by John 
Jacob Astor in an effort to monopolize the fur in- 
dustry of the world. Unfortunately, the British were 
wery desirious of this site also. In the war of 1812 
a British party arrived from the rival Northwest 
Company and talked Duncan McDougal, in charge of 
Astoria, into selling out to them. They also told 
of the war, the first the men here had heard of it, 
and warned them that the British Gun boat was on 
its way to capture the post. The British had posses- 
sion here unmolested, from August 1813 until 1818 
when it was restored to the Americans, as it was 
agreed that all territory was to be returned to the 
country that had owned it prior to the war. However, 
not an American lived here at the time of the resto- 
ration of the land to the Americans, and it was not 
until 1828 that the Americans again rebuilt a small 
post here in competition to the British 


First Cemetery in Northwest: 


This cemetery was bullt just east of the fort and 
just above the reaches of the river Ude, at the pre- 
the USO Building. 

Princess Sunday, the Ind 


FIRST Protestant mission established in Astoria by 
y «in 1837 

FIRST Catholic mission established in Astoria by 

Father Demers in 1840 

FIRST Presbyterian Church established in Clateop 

County by Rev. Lewis Thompson in 1845 

FIRST Baptist church established in 1848 by Rev 

Ezra Fisher. 

FIRST Congregational chureh established in 1885 

by Rev. D, B. Gray 


Commerce 
FIRST ferry boat system to cross the Columbia 
River was established by Solomon Smith in 1841 
FIRST steamer to cross the Columbia River bar was 
the “Beaver”, March 19, 1506. The “Beaver” was also 
the FIRST steam driven vessel to crows the Atlantic 
Ocean 
FIRST United States Post Office to be established 
west of the Rocky Mountains, Astoria, 1847. FIRST 
Postmaster, J. M. Shively 
FIRST Customs House to be established in the terri. 
tory, Astoria, 1849. Col. John Adair, FIRST Collector 
of Customa 
FIRST Pilot Schooner to serve shipping was the 
“Mary Taylor", 1849, Captain White and Captain 
Hustler 
FIRST railroad in the County was constructed from 
Warrenton to Seaside. Completed from Astoria to 
Goble in 1898 
FIRST linen twine nets used on the Columbia River 
for netting the giant Columbia River Salmon the 
Royal “Chinook”, was introduced by the Kindred 
family in 1843 from flax grown locally 
FIRST ship to be constructed on the Columbia River 
was the “Dolly”, brought here in the hold of the 
Tonquin and assembled at upper Astoria in the 
year 1811 
FIRST postal distributing point for the entire ter. 
ritory was the post office In Astoria. Later moved 
to San Francisco 
FIRST river fortifications, Fort Stewens and Fort 
Canby constructed in 1862 
FIRST Pioneer and Historical Society organized in 
Astoria in 1871 
FIRST salmon was canned In the year 1864 
FIRST grain ships to take entire cargoes of wheat 
from the territory Astoria, 1874 
FIRST newspaper was the Marine Gazette. Las 
succeeded by the Astorian in 1873; now the Astorian. 
Budget, 
FIRST county In the State of Oregon to observe a 
150th anniversary of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
of 1805. 


Lewis & Clark were here in 1805 
You can be here in 1955. 


a 


Historical PointsofInterest 


Clatsop County, Oregon 
Whale: Elk Creek 


An Ek’ola or Whale washed ashore in January 
1806 while the Lewis and Clark expediton was 
wintering at Fort Clatsop. When the Indians brought 
the blubber to trade, they told the white men where 
the big fish could be found. The entire party at one 
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Gane Me SefviCe, Rev. Mmompeon organized 
urch. 

The otiginal church building was erected in 1848- 
™), at the cost of $27.500.00 on o tract of land donated 
by Mr. and Mre Kh. W. Morrison. That building was 
destroyed in « storm, the next by fire, and the third 
torn down when the present building was completed 
This building was erected from funds donated by 
Mra. Jacob Kamm, daughter of W. HM. Gray in his 
memory, W. H. Gray was one of the first settlers 
on the Clatsop Plains area. He had come to Oregon 
with the Whitman-Spalding Party. It was his coming 
to this region that he and his family eseaped the 
Whitman Massacre 


Old Pioneer Cemetery: 


Rehind the church is buried some the first 
homesteaders in Clateop County. The first hore- 
seader was Solomon Smith. He, with his wife Ce. 
liast, daughter of Chief Cobowany, the man who be- 
friended Lewis and Clark, are buried in here also 
It was Solomon Smith who browght the first cattle 
and horses to Clatsop, and was instrumental in 
having Jason Lee, the great Methodist Missionary 
establish a Mission about one mile west of this 
church and cemetery 


Shelling of Oregon Coast in 1942: 


Near the homesite of Solomon Smith and the site 
of the Methodist Mission is where the Japanese 
shelis fell in June 1942 during World War IL. The only 
spot in the U.S. definitely known to be shelled 
a foreign wer since the war of 1S12 The she 
was fired m a Japanese Submarine 


Wreck of the Peter Iredale: 


This was a British bark of 2.075 tons stranded 
on Clatsop Beach October 25, 1906 without loas of 
life. It was inbound into the Columbia and because 
of a heavy southeast wind and strong current, was 
forced into the breakers and all efforts to keep her 
off were unavailing. This is one of the few shi 
wrecks that can still be seen, as most of them slow 
work into the sand. 


Fort Stevens: 

This fort was built to guard the entrance of the 
Columbia River along with Fort Columbia and Port 
Canby on the Washington side of the river in the 
1560's. The fort was abandoned and accidentally 
stumbled upon by a farmer and his son while search. 
ing for their cattle. It was reactivated in World War 
1. It slowly declined in importance during the Period 
between the two World Wars, however always man. 
ned. It was enlarged in World War I, and it ts felt 
that it was at this fort the Japanese were aiming 
when they shelled the coast a few miles south of 
here. After World War II it was felt with moder war 
fare, this fort was of little benefit and it was aban- 
doned, It is hoped that some day not too far distant 
a large state park can be built here. 7 


Town of Hammond: 

Named for A. B. Hammond, a lumber tyeoon, whe 
built the first railroad from Astoria to Seaside tt 
is here also that many of the descendants of Cobo. 
way, Cullaby, and the Chief of all the Clatsops and 
Chinooks, Concomly, now live. 

Town of Warrenton 

Named for George Warren, one of Clatsop 
est settlers who founded the town. His fey Ages 
large one to the left before you cross the railroad 
tracks as you go to leave the town horth-bound. 


Fort Clatsop: 


SS AEEOY, COT OF all the Indians from th 
mouth of the Columbia River to The Dalles. He 
name had been Princess Raven, but upon her mar 
riage to McDougal and her aceeptance of Christian. 
ty, she changed her name to Princess Sunday. 

Also in this cemetery was buried John bess the 
professional hunter employed by Wilson Price Hunt 
who led the overland party to Astoria arriving in 
M812. John Day is the discoverer and explorer of the 
well-known John Day River and country of Eastern 
Uregon, as well as the stream that is also named 
for him, just east of Astoria. Mr Day died at Fort 
Astoria in 1813 and ix. in all likelihood, the first 
whiteman buried in the cemetery. In 1814, after the 
British had gained possession of the Fort, Donald 
McTavish, the factor here at that time, drowned in 
fromt of the post, and was also buried here. Although 
there were many more graves, these are the most 


~ First Post Office: 


Vn the vacant lot between the Flower Shop oc- 
cupying the comer of 15th and Exchange and the 
residence on the comer of 15th and Franklin, stood 
the first post office chartered by the United States 
Government, west of the Rocky Mountains, some say 
St. Louls 

it was established in 1547 and John Shively was 
the first postmaster Thoughtlesaly, this building 
was torn down about 30 years ago. Now, with the 
Sesquicentennial celebration, the Daughters of the 
Arsetican Revolution are having a plaque comme- 
morating this spot. placed here 


First Customs House: 


Ve (iis point of land, where Leif Erickson Drive 
eaves Franklin Avenue, stood the first Customs 
Hiouse weet of St. Loula It was the first government 
financed bullding erected In the entire region; the 

“ office being in a private home. The Customs 
House was established here in 1849 by Col. John 
Adair. It too, was left to decay. As far as is known, 

© has thought of marking this spot for anyone's 


Flavel House or Clatsop County 
Historical Museum: 


‘ mansion was bullt by Captain George Flavel. 
seed a fortune in many enterprises; among 
was the establishment of the first Pilot Schoo- 
servicer at the mouth of the Columbia River. Up 
at time, bar pilots would go out in any boat 
able and bring a ship in, but were unable to 
mpany them outbound, as the small boats could 
risk the aangerous bar. Miss Patricia Flavel, 
creat grand daughter of the late Capt. Flavel gave 
this Dullding to the Historical Society to be used 
sa MmUseUM 


Tongue Point Naval Station: 


The residents of the Astoria area saw the tre- 
mendous potentialities In Tongue Point, as a Naval 
Station 40 years ago, They purchased the property 
and improved it by dredging and clearing. However, 
nothing but a small buoy depot and lighthouse ten- 
jer station were built there. Just prior to World War 
Il, when appropriations were made by the U. S. Go- 
vermment to build additional naval installations, 
this site was again brought to the attention of Con- 
cress by the late Rep. James Mott. The site was 
approved and completed before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. It is the largest military installation in Ore- 
gon. At the close of World War II, the bay east of 
Tongue Point was chosen as the site of the U. S. 
Maritime Mothball Fleet, as well as for hundreds of 
smal! naval crafts anchored at the foot of the east 
of the naval dock itself. 

It is in these Maritime ships that so much of the 
surplus wheat has recently been stored. 
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Lewis an ark 
Sesquicentennial 


Celebration 
August 20—28, 1959 
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General Day by Day Schedule 


of Events 


Saturday, August 20 
Astoria Regatta and Opening 


Sesquicentennial Events 
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Dream of Pioneer Daughter Realized 


mm the 


Sesqui Officials Hail Good 
Beginning for Celebration 


Che Ove conic 


Condor Find of Lewis, Clark Related 


To Astoria Fete Honoring Explorers 


Daily Events 


150th Anniversary of the Gr 


Expedition of Lewis and Clark 


Speech of 


Hlon. Richard L. 


,’ . . . 
Neuberge 


Seasiders Hold 
Sesoui Spotlight 


August 18th, 1955. 


a Stanley Young, 
© Harry Swanson, 
1762 Duane St., 
Astoria, Oregon. 


Desr Mr. Young: 


The Astoria Chapter of the Dauchters 
of the American Revolution are commemorating the First 
Pioneer Post-office west of the Rocky Mountains by plac- 
ing a bronze marker at this site on 15th street near 
Exchenge in Astoria. 


This Dedication will be held on Wed- 
nesday, August 2)th, at 1 o'clock P.M. and is one of 


the interesting features taking place during the Sesqui- 
centennial. 


We will honored to have you attend 
this important historic event. 


Yours very truly, 


b Lt) Lace. 


Wednesday Slate | 
To Include Post 


Office Dedication 
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lin streets on 15th by the local Daughters of 
er during ceremonies Wednesday dedicat the American Revolution. Norblad is shown 
ing the new plaque marking the site of the on stand surrounded by honored guests at 
first postoffice west of the Rockies. Marker the dedication 

was put up between Exchange and Frank- (A-B Photo) 


Congressman Walter Norblad was the speak 
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delegation at dedication of plaque marking : of first postoffice 
West of Rockies 
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Ho Hum! And So to Bed in 1890 


Women attending the Piones 
to be given Dy the Rotary 
from 2-5 at the Clatsop ( 
the old Capt. Flavel mansion 
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She Greeted Crowds in Historic Old Home 
i. 


vaulted hand-painted 

' ceilings, origi per and | ntiques. Mrs. Earl 
ds owdy presiding at U ffee urn for the tea which was 
Christian Serv- 
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November 7th (1805). ... We had not gone far from this village [Wahkia- 
cums) when the fog cleared off, and we enjoyed the delightful prospect of the 
ocean—that ocean, the object of all our labors, the reward of all our 

November 20th. ... AS we went along the beach we were overtaken by 
several Indians, who gave us dried sturgeon and wappatoo-roots, and soon met 
several parties of Chinnooks returning from the camp. When we arrived 
there we found many Chinnooks; two of them being chiefs, we went through 
the ceremony of giving to each a medal, and to the most distinguished a flag. 
Their names were Comcommoly and Chillahlawil—From History of the Ez- 
pedition under the Command of Lewis and Clark, by Elliott Coues (1893). 


... The process by which [head] deformity [among the Chinooks] Is effected 
commences immediately after birth. The infant is laid in a wooden trough, 
by way of cradle. The end on which the head reposes is higher than the rest. 
A padding is placed on the forehead of the infant, with a piece of bark above 
it, and is pressed down by cords, which pass through holes on each side of the 
trough. As the tightening of the padding and the pressing of the head to the 
board is gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much pain. The 
appearance of the infant, however, while in this state of compression, is whim- 
sically hideous, and “its little black eyes,” we are told, “being forced out by 
the tightness of the bandages, resemble those of a mouse choked in a trap.” 
About a year’s pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect, at the end 
of which time the child emerges from its bandages a complete flathead, and 
continues so through life. It must be noted, however, that this flattening of 
the head has something in it of aristocratical significancy, like the crippling 
of the feet among Chinese ladies of quality. At any rate, it is a sign of free- 
dom. No slave is permitted to bestow this enviable deformity upon his child; 
all the slaves, therefore, are roundheads.—From Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an 
Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Washington Irving (1849). 
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Tur great majority of the North American Indians either died off, 
were killed, or became racially admixed and acculturated before they 
could be studied by physical anthropologists. This is particularly 
true of the Indians originally occupying the coastal regions of the 
United States, which naturally were the first parts settled. Thus, 
today much of our knowledge of the physical characteristics of these 
Indians has come from studies of skeletons. Yet rarely are skeletal 
remains identifiable beyond such general attributes as sex, age, and 
cultural affiliation. An exception is the skull of Chief Comcomly, 
subject of the present study. This specimen has unusually good doc- 
umentation and offers evidence of a distinctive culture trait, namely, 
intentional head flattening. Emphasis will be placed on the deform- 
ity, because this is a study in physical anthropology ; but the documen- 
tation is very valuable, as will become apparent. The above 
quotations, besides supplying the title and the first mention of 
Comcomly, are notable examples of the available documentation con- 
cerning this chief and the customs of his tribe. It is regrettable that 
space limitations will not permit the inclusion of many other such 
interesting and pertinent statements. 

The writer is indebted to Stanley P. Young, recently retired from 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior, for calling to his attention the existence of Comcomly’s skull; 
to the Clatsop County Historical Society, Inc., of Astoria, Oreg., Otto 
Owen, president, and in particular to its corresponding secretary, 
Burnby M. Bell, for the loan of this skull; and to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for the loan of skull No. 462 of the 
Morton Collection (John K. Townsend’s Chinook “chief™). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


When in May 1841 Charles Wilkes, commander of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, visited the remnants of Astoria, the Astor 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia River, he was taken to 
see the “tomb” of the Indian chief Comcomly.t Known as “the hos- 
pitable chief,” Comcomly had been the leader of the Chinook tribe 
when Lewis and Clark arrived in the area in 1805; he had died during 
an epidemic in 1830 at an estimated age of 65 years? In reporting 
his visit Wilkes (1845, vol. 4, p. 343) gave a drawing of the “tomb” 
(pl. 1),* and added, “The chief's skull, it is believed, is in Glasgow, 


1 Many different spellings of the name appear tn the Iiteratere. The spelling used tn 
the Handbook of American Indians (Hodge, 1907, p. 329) has been followed here, being 
at the same time a simplified form of that given by Lewis and Clark (see epigraph). 

Other spellings Include the following: Com-com-le, Te-cum-le, Comeomll, Com-com-mo- 
ley, Kom-kumly, Kom-komle (see Lewts and Murakamt, 192%, footnote 46 on p. 74). Some. 
times the Initial “m” ts changed to “n.” 

* This ts based on Scouler’s (1905) estimate of Comeomly's age tn 1825 as 60 years. 

*Three years later Father De Smet also vistted the “tomb,” being perhaps the last to 
record a visit thereto (see Chittenden and Richardson, 1905, pp. 442-443). 
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having been long since removed by Dr. Gardner [sic].” Actually, 
Dr. Meredith Gairdner, physician of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Vancouver, had removed the skull in 1835, only 6 years before, 
and he himself had died of tuberculosis in the Hawaiian Islands the 
following year. Also, the skull was not in Glasgow, but in the 
Haslar Museum at the Royal Naval Hospital near Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, where it had been placed in 1838 by its recipient Dr. (later Sir) 
John Richardson, the famous explorer of the American Arctic and 
the founder of the museum. These facts are to be found in the 
museum's records in the following form: 


Copy of correspondence relating to the skull of Comcomly 
Presented by Dr. Richardson 


Skull of Comcomly, Chief of the Chinook Nation inhabiting the Country at 
the mouth of the Columbla in North West America. It was sent to Dr. 
Richardson by Dr. Meredith Gairdner a young naturalist of great talent, 
known to the scientific world by several able papers on mineral and other 
subjects, but who died prematurely of consumption at Oahu in the Sandwich 
Isles, shortly subsequent to the date of his letter of which the following 
is an extract. 

Oauv, Sanpwicn Isres, 2lst. November 1835. 
My Dear Sir, 


I wrote to you from the Columbia in Sept. last and merely add these few 
lines to inform you that the accompanying head in a small box is that of 
Comcomly the old Chief of the Chinook Nation at the mouth of the Columbia, 
who died four or five years ago. You may have heard of this character, for 
he is mentioned in most of the narratives relating to the Columbia. By his 
ability, cunning or what you please call it, he raised himself and his family 
to a power and influence which no Indian bas since possessed in the districts 
of the Columbia below the first rapids 150 miles from the sea. When the 
phrenologists look at his frontal development what will they say to this? If 
I return to the Columbia I will endeavour to procure you the whole skeleton. 
I would readily have done so now were it not for my weak state of health; 
as it was my exertions in procuring the head cost me a severe paroxysm of 
haemoptysis. The mummy like state of preservation which dead bodies of the 
Indians attain is curious. After death they are not embowelled or rubbed with 
oil or any gummy substances; they are merely sometimes painted with ochre 
and water and wrapped in several folds of blankets; they are then deposited 
in a canoe which is placed on a stage elevated about 6 or 7 feet from the 
ground; they here attain the most perfect state of exsiccation, though very 
imperfectly sheltered from the weather (the climate is very wet for six months 
in the year). After remaining in this position for 3 or 4 years, as may be, 
the relatives remove them from the canoe and deposit them in the ground. I 
assure you no small ressurrectionary labour was necessary to get at Comcomly’s. 

I remain, 
Dr. Sir, 
Yours Sincerely, 
Mexepitn GAIRDNER. 


4The Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the Royal Academy of Science (London) lists 
five papers under Gairdner’s name, of which three report geographical and meteorological 
observations made in America. 
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The original has the following device at the end of the letter: 


Comcomly’s history is partly given in Ross Cox’s travels and his fame has 
been more generally spread since his skull reached England by Washington 
Irving’s pleasing compilation of “Astoria.” Comcomly was one-eyed. His head 
reached England in the dried state mentioned by Dr. Gairdner, but with the 
features greatly distorted and pressed to one side. The moisture commenced 
to become very offensive in about 5 to 6 months, notwithstanding a liberal 
application of corrosive sublimate; it was maccerated and the brain removed. 


Haslar Museum 
22nd. June 1838 
(Vide letter book 1827-1847) 


The true location of Comcomly’s skull and the existence of the 
letter from Gairdner covering the transmission to Richardson were 
made known in 1939 by A. G. Harvey. But in 1940, during the bomb- 
ing of England, the Haslar Museum was destroyed, along with most of 
its collections. Comcomly’s skull (but unfortunately not his lower 
jaw) was one of the very few historic relics saved. Then, late in 1953, 
after extensive correspondence between the Haslar Museum authorities 
and Burnby Bell of the Clatsop County Historical Society of Astoria, 
Oreg., the skull was given to the latter institution and thus returned 
to the vicinity of the original “tomb.” 

If the odyssey of this skull had ended here, the present addition to 
the scientific record might not have been written. In 1956 the skull 
made still another trip away from its original resting place. This 
time, with the approval of the Council of the Chinook Nation, it 
crossed the North American Continent to the Smithsonian Institution, 
where it remained long enough for an anthropometric study to be 
made. Since that time the skull has been on display in the Historical 
Society’s museum in Astoria. So far as is known, this is the only 
Chinook skull which can be attributed to a known personage. Indeed, 
skulls of known Indians are very rare, much less those of historically 
important Indians. 

At this point, and in spite of the full history here outlined, the 
question might be raised as to how one can be sure that the skull 
studied at the Smithsonian in 1956 is the same one which Gairdner 
removed from the grave at Astoria in 1835, or indeed was that of 
Comcomly to begin with. This is a proper question and in line with 
what a court would wish to know about the sequence of possession 
of material evidence. Retracing the sequence in this instance we may 
assume that Gairdner was certain of the identity of Comcomly’s 
grave. After all, Comcomly had been dead only five years and at 
first, following Chinook custom, his body had been in an elevated 
canoe. “Later, for greater security, his body [had been] taken out 
of the canoe by relatives and placed in a long box in a lonely part 
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of the woods” (Lewis and Murakami, 1923, footnote 46, pp. 76-77).* 
Gairdner does not mention a box, only the canoe; and he adds that 
sometimes (“as may be”) burial in the ground occurred 3 or 4 years 
after death. The implication is that this had happened to Comcomly 
and that digging had been the “ressurrectionary labour” required to 
obtain the skull. In any case the identity and location of the remains 
undoubtedly would have been well known in a community as small 
as Astoria was in 1835. 

Transference of the skull from moribund Gairdner in Oahu to the 
Haslar Museum in England via Richardson in 1835-38 is attested 
by the documents cited. The essential information was inscribed on 
the skull itself (pl. 2) probably at the time of its receipt at the 
museum, judging from a comparison of the inscription and the orig- 
inal museum record. Also, according to Harvey (1939, p. 166), 
“a copy [of Gairdner’s letter of transmittal] was discovered by 
Sir Mervyn Bunbury during the summer of 1938, screwed up and 
tucked away inside the skull, where it had been hidden for a hundred 
years.” 

If all this were not enough to ensure the identity of the skull and 
to prove that no substitution had occurred during the many years that 
have elapsed since its exhumation, the unusual form of the skull also 
provides some supporting evidence. It will be recalled that Gairdner 
asked the following question of Richardson: “When the phrenologists 
look at [Comcomly’s] frontal development what will they say to 
this?” As plates 3 and 4 show, the skull vault exhibits extreme artifi- 
cial deformity—“the Chinook sign of freedom.” Although, with the 
exception of Gairdner’s question, eyewitness statements that Com- 
comly had a flattened head are lacking, most of the early narratives 
point out that the Chinook practiced intentional head deformation. 
The epigraph from Washington Irving’s book is an example. Ob- 
viously, the shape of Comcomly’s skull confirms this account of 
Chinook custom and thereby makes the possibility of later substitution 
quite unlikely. 

To return to Gairdner’s question, the skull probably never was 
examined by a phrenologist. But an indirect and incomplete answer 
to his question exists in the literature on phrenology. By coincidence, 
John K. Townsend, the Philadelphia ornithologist,’ visited Fort 
George (Astoria) in September 1836, just about a year after Gairdner’s 
departure for the Hawaiian Islands. While there he obtained, among 


®Ray (1938, p. 75) Interprets Wilkes’s {lustration of Comcomly's “tomb” (pl. 1) as 
an “elevated box Interment,” basing this opinion, not on a contemporary record, but on 
the form of the structure and on an earlier report that boxes were sometimes used In place 
of canoes (Vancouver, 1798, p. 54). (See aleo footnote 7.) 

© Townsend later worked for the National Inwtitnte, the forerunner of the U.S. National 
Museum, and some of the birds that he collected at the mouth of the Columbia River are 
preserved in the latter museum. 
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others, the deformed skull of a Chinook “chief,” * which he sent to 
his friend and fellow townsman Samuel G. Morton, the father of 
American physical anthropology. In planning his monumental 
“Crania Americana” (1839), in which this Chinook skull appears as 
plate 43, Morton took into account the methods of the then new science 
of phrenology, giving a series of measurements taken according to that 
system. However, Morton did not feel qualified to evaluate the meas- 
urements, and George Combe, whose essay on phrenology is included 
in the book, states only generalities without reference to particular 
crania. It is noteworthy, on the other hand, that Morton segregated 
the phrenological measurements of the “Flatheads of Columbia river,” 
seemingly implying thereby some doubt as to whether phrenological 
principles applied in such cases. Be this as it may, it is amusing, 
now that phrenology is discredited, to see how the deformed skull of 
Townsend’s Chinook “chief” rated in comparison with the normally 
shaped skull of a Swiss (pp. 268, 277) : 


Chinook Swiss Chinook Swiss 
ee ye gp. See eee ee 41 45 
Philoprogenitiveness _._.__ 3.2 3.6] Benevolence __.__.......__ 41 5.0 
Adhesiveness ~........---. 8.9 4.4] Causality... 329 48 
Bi NO so cncticcseets 4.6 4.8] Individuality _..._..._._._ 3.85 44 
Approbativeness_........- ee eS TS 
Lp Ree 4.7 5.5] Secretiveness............ 3.2 3.45 
Conscientiousness___.__~_-. 4.6 4.9] Cautiousmess.._ttt..... 44 4.55 
Venere nae 4.4 5.0) Destroctiveness___.._.___ 27 28 
OSE sein aeetenadcee 4.3 48) Combativeness._t0t0tpnnnnnwn6§ 3.45 
Marvelousness______.....- 4.05 49 


Is it because of the deformity that the Chinook rates below the Swiss 
in every item of this list, except the last—combativeness 

After this diversion, it is desirable to return once more to John 
Townsend and Samuel Morton. Because of the friendship between 


* Townsend's accompanying memorandum (Morton, 1839, pp. 208-209) reads as fol- 
lows: “The skull of the Chinouk ts that of a high chief, as was manifest fn the superior 
style in which his canoe was decked out, the unusual fineness of the wrappings with which 
the body was covered, and the evident care and attention which had been bestowed on 
the whole arrangement.” 

Townsend (1839, pp. 255-256) records the visit to the cemetery as follows: 

“30th [September].—I visited to-day some cemetertes In the neighborhood of the fort, 
and obtained the skulls of four Indians. Some of the bodies were simply deposited in 
on stakes driven into the earth. In these instances {¢ was not dificult to procure the 
canoes, raised five or six feet from the ground, efther In the forks of trees, or supported 
skulls without disarranging the fabric; but more frequently, they were nafled tn boxes, 
or covered by a small canoe, which was turned bottom upwards, and placed tn a larger 
one, and the whole covered by strips of bark, carefully arranged over them. It was then 
necessary to use the utmost caution in removing the covering, and also to be careful to 
leave every thing In the same state In which it was found. .. . 

“The corpses of the several different tribes which are burted here, are known by differ- 
ence in the structure of their canoes; and the sercophegi of the chiefs from those of the 
common people, by the greater care which has been manifested in the arrangement of the 
tomb.” 

Considering that Townsend was acquainted with Galrdner (cf. pp. 229, 233), ft Is sur- 
prising that he makes no mention here of the latter's visit to Comcomly’s grave. For 
that matter it is more surprising that he does not mention Comcomly. 
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Ficure 1.—Chinook cradle collected by John K. Townsend during his visit to the mouth 
of the Columbia River in 1835-36. It was “formed by excavating a single piece of wood 
about three feet long. Midway between the top and bottom, inside, are little slats of 
light wood, A,A,A, in a transverse direction, on which are placed a grass mat or bed. The 
head of the cradle, B, is an excavated chamber, bounded towards the foot by an inclined 
plane, D, the rounded margin of which supports the child’s neck, while the head itself is 
received into the concavity at B. Ateochetbathe side of the cradle is the pad, C, made of 
grass, with a loop at the end: this is drawn down over the child's forchead, keeps it in 

ace, and causes the flatness of that part so universal in these people. The lateral loops, 
D,D,D, are for the purpose of keeping the child's body in a fixed position. The project- 
ing end, E, is rounded, and answers for rocking the cradle, when poised on it, by a rota 
motion applied at the opposite end. The head and neck rest on a grass mat or pillow : 
(Morton, 1839, p. 204). 


these two men we have not only the earliest anthropometric descrip- 
tion of a Chinook skull, but also probably the earliest illustration 
(fig. 1) of the type of cradle which Washington Irving mentions (see 
epigraph) as being responsible for the Chinook cranial deformity.* 
This particular cradle, which seems to have been overlooked in the 
literature on the Chinook (cf. Ray, 1938, pp. 69-70; Underhill, 1945, 
pp. 128-130), is pertinent here mainly because the skull described by 
Morton, like Comcomly’s, is deformed. This is consistent with the 
claims of Townsend for his specimen. Incidentally, the Townsend 
cradle is one of two types of deforming apparatus employed by the 
Chinook. The other type, sketched by Lewis and Clark (see Ray, 
1938, fig. 3) and later painted by Catlin (Donaldson, 1886, pl. 42), 
employed a hinged flattening board to compress the head in much 
the same manner as a nutcracker is used. 

Morton made no special effort to describe the deformities exhibited 
by the specimens he was reporting, being content apparently to let 
the illustrations speak for themselves.* In the case of Townsend’s 


* Although the skull 1s still preserved in the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, its presence there having been noted in 1857 by Meigs, the cradle is not in that instl- 
tution and its present location had not been discovered at the time of this writing. 

®Morton made his drawings by means of a craniograph devised by his friend John 8. 
Phillips (for {llustration, see Morton, 1829, p. 204). It consisted of a board 6 fect long 
and 1 foot wide with a short upright plece attached at each end. The skull, which was 
posed against one of these uprights, was viewed through a «mall hole in the other 
upright. Between the skull and eyeptece, but only 15 inches from the latter, was a 
square frame holding a piece of glass. The outline of the «kull was traced on this glass, 
yielding a reduction to one quarter. From the glass the outline was traneferred to paper 
and perfected. Later an artist redrew the picture on Uthographic stone. 
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“chief” (pl. 5), he succeeded in getting a fairly accurate lateral profile, 
but was less successful in the placement of the features within this 
outline. No other aspects of the skull were illustrated, so these are 
given here for the first time in the form of photographs (pl. 6). Im- 
perfect though it is, Morton’s single illustration constitutes the first 
description of Chinook deformity based on a skull known to have 
come from an early 19th-century elevated canoe interment. This fact 
has been generally overlooked or ignored, because credit is given to 
Boas (1891), rather than to Morton, for defining the Chinook type 
of deformity (cf. Oetteking, 1930, pp. 16-17; Dingwall, 1931, p. 163 
ff.). By the time Boas came along, of course, it was possible to draw 
broad conclusions on this subject. However, Boas defined the Chi- 
nook deformity type simply from skulls attributed to this tribe. The 
recovery of deformed skulls from the area traditionally occupied by 
a tribe undoubtedly provides strong evidence regarding the type of 
deformity practiced there, but the evidence provided by a historically 
documented skull, and especially one collected before acculturation 
has made much headway, establishes the fact much more convincingly. 
With this in mind, and if for no other reason than to supplement and 
substantiate Morton’s classic report, a description of Comcomly’s 
skull now is in order. 


CRANIOMETRY 


Having said so much about deformity, it is desirable to take up 
first the analysis of this trait. For this purpose I will use a combina- 
tion of the Klaatsch (1909) and Oetteking (1930) schemes of lines 
and angles. Figure 2 shows a stereographic drawing of Comcomly’s 
skull treated in this fashion and, for comparison, a similar rendition 
of the skull of Townsend’s “chief” (hereafter referred to as No. 462). 
Most students follow the Klaatsch scheme alone in describing cranial 
deformities, but so far as the Northwest coast is concerned, Oette- 
king’s (1930) elaboration of this scheme cannot be ignored, especially 
since it gives a basis for judging variability. 

In spite of the existence of such schemes, there is still no general 
agreement on the lines and angles best suited for characterizing 
deformity. This being the case, and not wishing to overly complicate 
the drawings, I will report also a few details not illustrated. For 
example, the frontal bone being essentially the area between the land- 
mark glabella (@) and bregma (Br), the amount of frontal flattening 
may be represented by the ratio of the frontal chord length (G-Br) 
and the maximum distance between this chord and the frontal profile 
(measured vertical to the chord). The same is true of the parietal 
(Br-L) and occipital (L-B) areas, 
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Ficure 2.—Stereographic drawings of the skulls of Comcomly (upper) and of Townsend's 
Chinook “chief,” No. 462 in the Morton Collection, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adelphia (lower). The added lines are based on Klaatsch and Octteking craniotrigono- 


metric schemes. 
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With this explanation it should be clear that table 1 combines angles 
and ratios derived from figure 2 with whatever comparative data is 
supplied by Oetteking. Since the latter has confirmed Boas’s finding 
that within the Northwest coast complex of deformity types Chi- 
nook” differs markedly from “Cowichan” and “Koskimo,” this table 
shows (1) that the Chinook tribe really practiced the general type of 
deformity thus designated, and (2) that the Chinook cradles did not 
mould the head uniformly. Of course, infants’ heads differ to begin 
with, and handmade cradles vary in their proportions and details, 
so it should come as no surprise that head flattening within a tribe 
varies in intensity. 


TABLE 1.—Angles and ratios derived from he K en craniotrigonometric 
ac 9. 


“Chinook” ranget 


Angle or ratio 


Central angle of Klaatsch -_ _- 
Bi TT. acdonceenewuus 
yt. | ee ee 
rT) | a i oe 
Angle of GL to EE’_...-...- 
Angle of BBr to EE’____.-__- 
Angle of NB to EEB’________- 
Angle of BO to EEF’________. 
Angle of NBr to EF’________ 
Angle of LBr to EE’_________ 
Angle of OL to EE’.____.___ 


Frontal height ratio. _.__.___ 
Parietal height ratio. _._____- 
Occipital height ratio. ....._- 


*Oetteking, 1930, fig. 1, p. 19 of text; an adult (7?) female. 

tOetteking, 1930, p. 78 of table of measurements; 58 males, 26 females (not all 
measurable). 

Oetteking, 1930, p. 76 of table of measurements. 


Table 2 adds many of the standard measurements and indices for 
Comcomly and No, 462 and includes, for comparison, Oetteking’s 
“Chinook” ranges. Both skulls fall within his male range, but No. 
462 tends to be in the lower part of this range. Indeed, were it not 
for the documentation and the evidence that Oetteking regarded many 
of his small skulls as males, I would be disposed to doubt the sex 
identification of No, 462. I have no such doubts regarding the sex 
of Comcomly’s skull. 

Does Comcomly’s skull tell anything about his age? Plates 8 and 
4 show that the joints between the bones of the vault (sutures) are 
still visible, but are bridged over in many places. Significantly, the 
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masto-occipital sutures, usually about the last to close, are no longer 
visible. This could mean that Comcomly was as old as estimated : 65. 

Age is reflected also in the teeth. Indians lived on a coarse diet 
which tended to wear down their teeth rapidly. Comcomly’s upper 
teeth are well worn, so that all those present have a large exposure of 
dentin. The second molars were lost antemortem, either from caries 
or from destruction of the supporting bone (pyorrhea). In general, 
all this suggests an age somewhat below 65. The possibility exists, 
therefore, that Scouler was misled in estimating Comcomly’s age by 
the general Indian tendency to age rapidly. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that No. 462 has open 
masto-occipital sutures and no tooth loss, but more wear of the front 
teeth. This “chief” could have been around 40 to 50 years of age. 


TABLE 2.—Standard measurements of Comcomly’s skull with comparative data 


“Chinook” range* 
Measurement or index Comeomly| No. 462 


Female 

Cranial capacity .........-- 1,340 ce__| 1,175 ce__| 1,150-1,630 | 1,020-1,390 
Maximum length of vault__.| 170 mm_.| 168 mm__| 155-182 148-166 
Maximum breadth of vault__| 161 mm__| 150 mm__| 143-170 138-161 
Cranial index__...........- pS ae 89.3..... 81.6—108.4 83.1-102.3 
Basion-bregma height - - ---- 121 mm__| 117 mm__{| 115-145 102-134 
Mean height index____._ -_- ie nn tf Pee 70.9-89.8 63.8-85.3 
Minimum frontal diameter__| 100 mm_.| 99 mm_-- 89-109 86-102 
Basion-nasion -._....... -- 97 mm__.| 97 mm_.. 87-107 80-103 
Basion-prealveolar point_...| 102 mm__| 107 mm_-|.....-....--|-.---.------ 
Nasion-alveolar point._.....| 79 mm__.| 74 mm_-- 68-83 62-78 
Facial angle........_._..-- re - 8 ES, (Sips ay OE hee: Rar 
Diameter bizygomatic max- 

oS Rae, Seen 150 mm__| 136 mm__| 133-151 123-140 
U pour “facial IE nn cciere se get 64.4. .--- 46.8-57.6 47.7-66.8 
Sie | Pee 53 mm___| 50.5 mm_ 48-60 44-57 
Nasal breadth...........-- 24 mm___| 28 mm__- 20-29 20-26 
“een peer = Ee Oe iTS LSet 7S 36.2-58.0 88.5-66.8 

ital breadth, right. —-_--- 40 mm___} 41 mm_-_- 

Orbital breadth, left_—----_ 39 mm_-- 41 mm_—- 37-45 35-43 
Orbi ight. right__.....-. mim __ mm__-_ 
Orbital height, left_...----- 35.5 mm.| 38mm._..\f 29-40 32-40 
Orbital index, mean__--_---- 90.6....- DAT nse 82.2-102.6 82.0-102.9 
Posterior interorbital width.| 29 mm___| 25 mm_-_- 19-29 18-26 
External alveolar length...) 56 mm__.| 54 mm-__- 49-60 46-58 
External alveolar breadth___| 68 mm___| 66 mm_-- 61-73 58-68 
External alveolar index___--_-_ 121.4....| 122.2... _| 105.2-138.6 110.9-141.7 
Foramen magnum length___| 33 mm_._| 33 mm-_-_- 28-41 30-36 
Foramen magnum breadth__| 30 mm__.| 27 mm_-- 27-35 26-32 
Foramen magnum index._--| 90.9.---- Bis. 2s os 73.7-100.0 83.9-100.0 


*Oetteking, 1930, pp. 32-35, 78-79 of the tables of measurements; 58 males, 26 
females (not all measurable). 


EPILOGUE 


Now that the contribution of Comcomly’s skull to anthropology has 
been established, it is necessary to return to the historical narratives 
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for a fitting conclusion of this account. It will be recalled that Com- 
comly met Lewis and Clark and their party, the first of the stream 
of white men to descend the Columbia River. Before and after this 
he saw many ships approach or enter the mouth of the river. How 
he must have wondered about the world beyond the mountains on one 
side and the sea on the other! He was not destined, of course, to 
travel so far in life; only his skull traveled. But then, maybe he 
transmitted some of his longings for travel, or at least for information 
about foreign lands, to his descendants. One can almost imagine 
this to be so, because the remarkable adventure of his grandson that 
will now be outlined is well documented (Lewis and Murakami, 
1923). 

In 1823 the youngest daughter of Comcomly, then still in her teens, 
married Archibald McDonald ” of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
soon had a son whom they named Ranald McDonald. The father 
apparently saw to it that Ranald did not receive the traditional 
Chinook “sign of freedom.” But this does not mean that the boy was 
not free, at least to travel. In 1834 he was sent to school in the Red 
River Settlement in what is now Manitoba, Canada; and in 1839 
he was sent to St. Thomas in southeastern Ontario to work in a bank. 
Bank work did not suit Ranald, but apparently it did foster thoughts 
of further travel: this time to Japan, of all places. Japan, it will be 
recalled, was closed to outsiders in the early 19th century. 

During his childhood Ranald had seen Japanese sailors who had 
been shipwrecked along the Pacific coast near the mouth of the 
Columbia. Memories of this recurred to him now when he heard 
about the Japanese Decrees of Exclusion. Together they proved so 
tantalizing to a boy of 21 that Ranald gave up his job in the bank 
and started off for the Orient. From Canada he worked his way 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans and from there somehow reached 
New York. Late in 1845 he “shipped before the mast” on the 
Plymouth bound for the Sandwich Islands. Finding that the ship 
was going on from there to Hong Kong, Ranald talked the captain 
into agreeing to put him adrift in a small boat off the coast of Japan. 

Thus it came about in June 1848 that Comcomly’s grandson found 
himself on an island off the northwest coast of Hokkaido (or Yezo). 
The inhabitants of this part of Japan were Ainu and they treated 
Ranald very kindly. Nevertheless, Japanese law required that his 
presence be reported. This led to a series of interrogations in various 
places ending 10 months later in Nagasaki. During this time, in spite 
of being confined in somewhat cramped quarters, Ranald conducted 
a class in English for 14 government interpreters. In the process 
he himself learned a sort of pidgin Japanese. On April 26, 1849, 


“The family preferred to spell thelr surname McDonald rather than MacDonald. 
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he was delivered to the American authorities. He returned home by 
way of Australia. 

An interesting sidelight on Ranald’s adventure is the fact that one 
of the students in his English class was Moriyama Einosude, who 
served as the principal interpreter for the Japanese Commissioners 
during Commodore Perry’s negotiations on his second visit to Japan. 

In this indirect fashion we get a suggestion of the qualities that 
made Comcomly a great chief. ‘The present-day Chinook, like Ranald 
McDonald, do not have, nor do they need, the “sign of freedom.” 
They have no reason, however, to be ashamed that Comcomly bore 
this “sign.” 
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September 3, 1955 


Mr. Stanley P. Young 

Fish and Wildlife Division 
Department of Interior 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Young: 


In behalf of the Lewis and Clark Sesquicentennial 
Committee of Clatsop County, may I take this opportunity 
to thank you for the important part you played in the 
celebration. 


Your address at the Dedication of Fort Clatsop, 
and the most interesting lecture at the Clatsop County 
Historical Museum added materially to the success of our 
Sesquicentennial. 


Again, may I extend the thanks of the Committee 
for coming to our celebration. We do hope that you found 
the visit enjoyable, and will find it possible to re- 
visit us. 


Very truly yours, 


General Chairman 


ad 


= =. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON 


sEP 1 2 1958 


Air sail 


Dear Mr. Hansen: 


Thank you sincerely for your letter of September 3 
expressing appreciation for the attendance of Stanley Young 
at the Sesquicentennial celebration ia Clatsop Couaty. 


I am very glad that it was possible for Mr. Young 
to attend the several programs in comsection with the cele- 
bration. It wes definitely a contribution om his pert, as 
you know, as he provided his own transportation costs for 
the trip. The Department was gled to gramt permission to 
him for the visit to Clatsop County eves though it was 
impossible to provide expenses of travel to his. 


I shall be very glad to share with Mr. Yousg your 
kind comment on his participation in the Sesquicesteanial. 
I know that he, too, will appreciate your thoughtfuleess ia 
writing as you did. 


With Kindest personal regards, I an 


Cordially yours, 
(sgd), Douglas Mena 


Secretary of the Interior 


Mr. Hobert Lorenz Hansen 

General Chairman 

The Lewis © Clerk Sesquicentennial 
Committee of Clatsop County, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 324 

Astoria, Oregon 


APiakl 9/12/85 


. 
-.* 


September 3, 1955 


INTERIOR DEPT. 
RECEIVED 


5sEP 121995 The Honorable Douglas McKay 


INTERIOR DEPT, Secretary of the Interior 
a Cane Washington 25, D. C. 


Sirs 


In behalf of the Lewis and Clark Sesquicentennial 
Committee of Clatsop County, may I extend our thanks and 
appreciation to you and your office for making it possible 
for Stanley Young of the Wildlife Division to attend the 
local Sesquicentennial celebration. 


Mr. Young addressed a large group of people 
at the Dedication of Fort Clatsop, and also gave a very 
interesting lecture before a group at the Clatsop County 
Historical Museum. 


His presence here added greatly to the success 


of the Sesquicentennial, and we again take this opportunity 
to thank you for making it possible, 


Very truly yours, 


General Chairman 


rlHsmr 


Septenber 12, 1955 
to 
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i iil alt oF 


All good wishes to you an’ agein many, many thanks for the 
Incidentally, in conclusion I received enlargments of those 


“ 
. 
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= 
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Sincerely yours, 


Srt/ed ¢ 
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CLATSOP COUNTY HISTORICAL Soc k 
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HEADQUARTERS: 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
box 1Ué2 
he + hee 
bl-Li- 2~oC 

United States VED. : anterior Jre n 
Fish @ Wildlife Servic: 
fashington 25, wv... 
seutlemen; 

The Directors and members of the Clatsop County Hist- 
orical Society wisn to acknowiedge the receipt or tne fine 
Specimen of sea otter pelt from your Service. Needless to 
say, it will be displayed in a proxwinent display case in 
our Museum, with suitable description, general history, and 
reference to the donors. We understand that it is on loan 
for an indefinite period, and every precaution will be taken 


erve amd care for tie specimen. 


The efforts of Mr. Stanley £.- Young of the Fish & Wild= 
life Service in our behalf are deeply appreciated. His speech, 
@s guest speaker at the dedication of Fort Clatsop restoration 
during the August Lewis « Clark Sesqui-Centennial, was inter= 
esting in the extreme, concerning wild Lire of that periods — 


Specimens such us this sea-otter pelt are most valuable in | 
promoting interest in the history of the vag tea st, an 
Serve as @ visual guide in education, especially to the younge. 
generation who make our Museum a source of sh on in their 
school work. < 
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agéin, may’we express our appreoation ane tha 
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To Astoria Fete Honoring Explorers 


BY HAROLD HUGHES 
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This beach was known as Ecola for many years. Thon in 1446 the 
Govt. Survey Ship, "Shark", was wrecked while leaving the mouth of 
the Columbia River. These cannons from this ship washed ashore on 
this beach and the name wes changed from Ecola to Cannon Beach. 
The stato park north of the town itself, however, is still nom 
as Ecola State Park. 


It could be noted here that the survivors of the "Shark" found 
their way back to Astoria, and on a rock near the beach of the 
river near the present site of the Astoria Chamber of Commerce, 
chiseled the story of the fate of their ship. In 1865 the bark 
industry" wag dost, and its survivors chiseled tho story of tat 


Wrn 


‘rock burned also, arot 
Was then that the Astoria Kiwanis Siu t oO. 
the rock with the markings, moved to a a parkesite on top of one 
of the hills so that all could view it much more readily. 


TILL/.NOOK HEAD: . 


Tillamook Head, named for the Tillamook Indians or "Killamox 
ack”, as the Lewis and Clark Party called them. This Nees 
,f0,be grossed »y the Lovta and Clar when they went to 
Iyiew the whales Etiehon: fob sane Diianie meee 
ee perer, cave seking for teh ition 
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TURN AROUND: Seaside 


The Tura Around is the “End of the Trail". This spot is the offi- 
cial endiny of the Lewis and Clark Trail as well as the "Old 
Oregon Trail." The large map inside the circle depicts and ex- 
plains this idea, 


NEACCXIE CREEK: 


At one tine the Neacoxie Creek flowed west from Cullaby Lake, 
crossed the highway below the present site of the Pacific Grange, 
turned north at the site of the first iethodist liission, then turn- 
ed west a few feet, then turned directly south. The creek still 
wakes the same haisnin bend at the site of the old biission and 
flows on to Seaside where it eupties into the Neawanna River. The 
early settlers hed diverted the creek and dug out its channel to 
provide a waterway from their homes here on Clatsop Plains to the 
Skipenon River and thence to the Columbia. This was also the 
highway of the Indians. 


Cullaby Lake is named for Chief Cullaby. He was the grandson of 
the “Red Headed Ian," the only survivor of a ship wrecked in the 
1700's, The wreck occurred near Nehalem Bay south of Cannon 
Beach several miles. However, due to a quarrel with the son of 
one of the chiefs, this man, with his Indian wife, moved for 
safety's sake onto the island in the lake. His story is one of 
great interest, but we have not the time or space to go into it 
farther here. 


CLATSOP PLAINS PRESBYTERI/.1 CHURCH: 


sue Clatsop Elaine Presbyterian Church is the oldest continuing 
res ‘est It wes orgai' 
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When Tillamook Head and liorth Head Lights were built with First 
Gimension lights, and the South Jetty comoleted, Ft. adams light 
was felt to be unnecessary. The service was ordered discontinued 
January 31, 1899. The building dered burned by the U. 5. 
Secret ary of ‘Yer a faw years later. This wes carried out January 
12, 1912 thus signeling the clo Ff another ora in shipping at the 


mouth of the Columbia River. 


FORT STEVENS: 


This fort was lilt to iar the entrance of the Columbia River 
nion : with awe or lumbh ts wit «we 6 * awk ow : : ; " : . ~ 
o ete, . - * we / A wee oa ati - - w - +s J , : i+ > ‘' . Bi Ge of 
or 7 
; oe LOU ' 5» she Sort “rs edandoned « nccidentally 


Sarai got ne senate aeeuting om sed in 


It was re 
the pertod betveen the two World Wars, however 


always oly sige, B was enlarged in World War II, and 
that it was at this fort the J — were aimin ie shelled 
the coast a few miles south of After World War II it was 
ato Di te waist apd pig ot hes > fort” wus of little benefit and it 

. some not tant 
large state park can be lt here, ated eee uf 


YOUNG'S BAY 


Lewis and Clar* ferricd th 


it to reach the “Netul" rj 
to reach their campsite, 


TOR COLUMN: 


We will mention tho Astor Column at this point as it so easily is 
noted from this bridge and you may not have the time to go up to 


it. In 1926, the Great Northern Railroad, along with the des- 
cendants of John Jacob Astor, saw fit to build this ionument. It 
was felt that the historic significance this aren played in 
securing the Oregon Country south of the 49th varallel for the 
United States, warrented its construction. Nowhere else within 


@ radius of only 12 ies nas such events of national historical 
importance taken place. re is depicted by sculpture “all these 
events in the order in Asan ney took place. When Captain 
Robert Gray, in his ship, the gil ere discovered tne river in 
May 1792, the first claims to this vast region were made by the 
U. S. Thomas Jefferson chose Lewis and Clark to cross the con- 
tinent to find this great river as near as possible to its source 
and transend it to its mouth to strengthen this claim, Then in 
March 1811 the first white settlement west of the Rocky iits. was 
built here by John Jacob Astor, a claim the British had to ac- 
knowledge at the end of the war of 1812. 


CANNERIES: 


As we drive along the Astoria waterfront we notice the Salmon and 
Tuna Canneries that were built here. Here, the finest quality 
of both Tuna and Salmon to be found anywhere, are canned. 


This “vain pean Bee aeeet ee emorialize tt 
hite settlement west of the Roe! y ntains. The act 
stood on a point of land where the pea fary's E ospital 
‘This tack wes the first copier by John Jacob Astor i: 
tish were very desirous of ' | 
ritish rty ar from tt q 


Vi 


Also in this cemetery was buried John Day, the prot essional hunter 
employed by “lilson Price Hunt who led the overlan nd party to Astoria 
arriving in 1812. John Day is the discoverer and explorer of the 
well-known John Day River and country of Eastern vregon, as well 


as the stream that is also named for him, just east of Astoria, 
lie. Day died at Port Astoria ‘in 18 13 and is, in oll likelihood, the 
first whiteman buried in the cemetery. in 1S be ~~ the British 
had gained possession of the Port, Donald MeTavis the factor 


oere at that time, drowned in front of the post, =H was also 
buried here. Although there were many more graves, these ere the 
nost notowortay. 
FIST POST OFFICE: 
On the vacant lot between the Flower Shop occupying the corner of 
15th and Exchanve and the residence on the corner of 15th and 
Franklin, stood the first post office chertered by the United 

. : e aed 
States Government, west of the Rocky Mountains, some say ot. 
Louis. 


It was estaolished in 13:7 and John Shively was the first post- 
master. Thoushtlessly, this building was torn down about 30 yoars 
aso. Now, with the Sesquicentennial celebration, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution are having a plaque comsemorcting this 
spot, placed here. 


FIRST CUSTOMS HOUSE: 


On this point of land, where Leif Erickson Drive leaves Franklin 
Avenue, stood the first Customs House west of St. Louis. It was 
the first government financed building erected in the entire 


On; the office being in a rivate home. The Customs 
- oreo Oe es ablished here in 16h9 by Col. : 


was left to decay. As far as is Py nae no one has 
wiviing this spot for anyone's memory. 


FLAVEL HOUSE OR CLATSOP COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM: 
Thir mansion was built by Capt. George Plavel. 
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